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CHRISTIANITY IN TIME OF CRISIS 


Christians the world over find themselves living now in a 
situation of utmost difficulty. History seems to have come to a 
turning point. Vast dislocations of existence have made life al- 
most unendurable to millions of persons scattered in every part 
of the globe. Empires which have held mastery for many genera- 
tions are being threatened by rival powers of unbounded ambi- 
tion and tremendous strength. The kind of civilization to which 
the people of Europe and America have been accustomed appears 
to be reaching its end. Even though the empires which are strug- 
gling to defend this accustomed kind of civilization should win 
the war, it is clear that in the very struggle to preserve that way 
of life they must needs in large measure have sacrificed it. It is 
not a mark of hysteria or of defeatism to anticipate the break- 
down of orderly existence over wide areas, and the coming of 
chaos and anarchy. The only likely alternative is a species of 
social order so harshly regulated and’so callous in feeling to- 
wards human values as such, that the order thus established 
must to humane and sensitive persons seem hardly less an afflica- 
tion than the chaos it prevents. 


Against this dark background, the Christian must seek to 
trace the outlines of good hope. For while true Christianity is 
necessarily pessimistic about a world in which organized selfish- 
ness has finally brought about its own undoing, at the same time 
it is optimistic about the possibilities inherent in the redemptive 
power of unselfish love. 

It is, indeed, the basic task of Christianity to recognize and to — 


judge with mordant realism all manifestations of cruelty, pride, 
hatred and folly; and yet to hold out to mankind the reassurance 


that always the creative love which sustains the universe is at 
work, making all things new, restoring the things that are 


broken, bringing salvation to those who repent of the egoistic 


blindness that has led them so close to disaster. 
ry 


There has never been a time when it might mean more than 
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now to be a Christian. In many respects we are in the same posi- 
tion as those who embraced Christianity in The Roman Empire. 
That also was a time when orderly civilization was decompos- 
ing. A profound pessimism was settling upon cultured society, 
while the masses and slaves were demanding more rights and 
privileges than their masters were willing to give. Barbarians 
from Northern Europe were pressing in upon the centers of 
government, and were even knocking with heavy fists at the 
gates of the Capitol. 


Yet, were the Christians downhearted? Far from it. They ac- 
cepted the decline and fall of Rome as a wonderful opportunity 
for some fresh manifestation of God’s creativity working in 
and through their faith. While Rome was going down a new 
civilization was being born. At the end of the so-called Dark 
Ages there came to light a culture more beautiful in many re- 
spects than any which had preceded it. This was made possible 
only by the patience, the fidelity and the underlying optimism 
of those who in the period of darkness kept burning a light. 
Man’s spirit, we are told, may become the candle of God. This 
is what the spirit of a Christian should always be. 


All these things being true, however, the Christian is not 
absolved from taking a practical and immediate part in the 
present world situation. 


Inevitably, if he be a person who feels a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, he must participate in the choices, decisions and 
activities of this difficult time. He must try to reach intelligent 
conclusions as to the pressing and critical issues which rise up to 
challenge the minds and hearts of contemporaty men. He must | 
try to have courage to meet these issues with forthrightness. 


Let him realize, for example, that a victory for Hitler is 
likely to set back the progress of humanity as a whole towards 
justice, humaneness and compassion by three or four hundred 
years. Let him understand what it will mean to the United States 
of America if the British system falls apart under the blows of 
blitzkrieg. Let him face the fact that an unbroken series of in- 
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credibly stupid blunders in foreign policy by British, French and 
American politicians and statesmen since 1918, has brought to 
pass this fearful situation; and that the penalty for these ghastly 
mistakes is being paid now by the peoples of the world. Let him 
decide whether to try to isolate himself from the effects of these 
blunders or manfully to accept his part in the judgment and the 
penalty, doing what he can to help pay the price and to bring 
what little good is possible out of this pentecost of demonic 
calamity. 


Realizing these things and accepting his portion in them by 
courageous choice and decision, the Christian must at the same 
time realize that, as Abraham Lincoln declared in his Second 
Inaugural (quoting from the Bible, Psalm 19:9) “the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” It would 
indeed be well if all of us should carefully read again this 
Second Inaugural Address of Abraham Lincoln; for it contains 
a philosophy of history which is more relevant to the present 
world situation than, probably, any other utterance by any states- . 
man in all time. 


Then, turning directly towards the Christian hope, those who 
are convinced believers in the revelation of God’s redemptive 
will in the Cross of Jesus, may find a solid basis for strength and 
optimism in the great assurance that ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” 


For God is also today with those who have faith in Christ, 
making them the effective agents of his saving love in a world 
that in following its own devices has once more gone far astray. 

The articles gathered together in this issue of SOCIAL ACTION _ 
present the problems and suggest from varying standpoints the 
conclusions to be reached. This issue appears at the moment 
when these problems are most critically acute. Articles by Mr. 
Coyle and Mr. Clarke represent two somewhat different points 
of view. The graphic book reviews by Professor Schroeder with 
the comments by Professor Thomas, direct attention to situa- 


tions set forth by some of the keenest interpreters in the field 
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of current literature. Miss Black’s article on ‘““Workers’ Educa- 
tion” reminds us that even in a time of social tension the funda- 
mental tasks of democratic civilization, so long as any liberty 
is left, may and must be performed by those who can see out 
beyond the present confusion. 


Christianity is creative. No matter what may arise to threaten 
society with destruction, the great social function of the Church 
is to help create and maintain at all times the fabric of an order 
which is just, healthful and compassionate. 


—DwicHT J. BRADLEY 


“The poets and artists of today are presenting us with the 
tidal secrets of the world, and these often illuminate the religi- 
ous need and quest of our times. These strange voices, these 
protests, these maledictions, these despairs, proceed out of the 
Inferno of our age.” 


These are words from Amos N. Wilder’s new book, “The 
Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry.” (Harper and Brothers, 
publishers. $2.50) 


Dr. Bradley says of this book, “I should like to persuade some 
people that their summer—this dark summer of foreboding— 


would receive a kind of sensitized and blessed reassurance about 


sinful human nature, if they should let Amos Wilder interpret 
the meanings of the times for them through his insights into the 
writings of such poets as Conrad Aiken, W. H. Auden, Hart 
Crane, T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, Robinson Jeffers, D. H. Law- 
rence, Archibald MacLeish, W. B. Yeats, e¢ alii.” 


LET THE CHURCH BE THE CHURCH—NOW! 
by Merrill F. Clarke, Chairman 


International Relations Committee 
of the Council For Social Action 


During these weeks when fear has gripped the hearts of 
Americans although we are three to six thousand miles away 
from the sickening conflict in Europe, many people have dis- 
covered that they have more than the political blessing of religi- 
ous freedom: they have a Church. Fear has surrounded each of 
us with many spokesmen, radio commentators and news an- 
alysts, editors and political speakers and the guardians, official 
or self-appointed, of our education, national well-being, busi- 
ness, homes and religion. They all want to defend our ideal of 
free men living together as that ideal is threatened by the spread 
of the German force of swift and hideous arms. 


The bare facts of the ruthless German advance make most of 
us see the menace by ourselves. No wonder that, in the din of 
frantic voices, many of us have suffered an emotional reaction 
bordering on hysteria. The process of analysing a situation ob- 
jectively has been pretty much lost in the upsurge of feelings 
which have slipped the noose of reason. We have accommodated 
our emotions, though not our minds, to the easement of prepar- 
ing a defense of astronomical proportions. How it will be 
achieved by manufacture, or paid for by generations unborn, 
ate postponed questions. 


Yet each of us is in duty bound to gird himself for the clearest 


possible judgment, as a part of the responsibility of living in this 
hour. What many of us neglect is the preparation of ourselves 


! 


for that duty, and for much else which may be ahead, by the 
resources which belong in the life of the Church. Prayer to- 
gether, the act of worship, the reminder of the enduring goals 
of life and the radiance in which they are seen when two or 
hree are gathered together in Christ’s name to view them— 

1ese are the first responsibility of the Christian both to uphold 


—- 
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and to use. He does not merely have religious freedom, he has 
the Church! 

Let the Church be the Church! The Church, if it can remain 
true to our Congregational Christian tradition, must maintain 
itself as a place of tolerance: spacious enough to include pro- 
ponents of opposite policies in such days as these. The necessity 
laid upon ministers is to speak, each one, the truth as he sees it 
and to pronounce for the principle he deems most important. 
We must, in our Order, expect that some will declare for our 
nation’s entering the war and that others will remain steadfast 
to what they and we have all said in less critical times: namely, 
that war itself is unChristian and that the Church can never bless 
it. For each view there must be an attentive hearing, not an 
emotional explosion. BUT the Church cannot so far desert its 
central mission to the souls of men and children as to become 
known as either a ‘war church’ or a ‘peace church.’ We are all 
pledged to build a world where there shall be no occasion for 
wars because we have been faithful to Jesus’ way, and have 
helped to build its expression into our common life. 


* * * * 


By an action of the Executive Committee of the General Coun- 
cil taken in January, members of our churches may now register 
their conscientious objection to accepting war service. Blanks are 
provided for those who, in accepting the leadership and teaching 
of Jesus, see their duty clear not to engage in war. 

The opportunity to register such conviction does not mean 
~ that the General Council’s Executive Committee has undertaken _ 
to declare that we are all completely pacifist churches. We are 
not, nor is there any one local church wholly pacifist. The ap-_ 
propriateness of this action stems from our historic respect for 
the individual conscience. The Pilgrim (rather than Puritan) 9 
tradition has always been graced with tolerance. It is a recog- 
nition of a personal stand which involves an individual’s most 
careful and prayerful thinking and commands respect because 
it 1s a case of conscience speaking, quite as sincere as the voic 
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of duty which leads others to an opposite stand. Within each 
church we can engage in mutual encouragement and training 
of those who refuse to take up arms. They may be but a few 
within the average congregation, but they are there. 


We must not lose our traditional hospitality to refugees who 
flee here from other lands because they are spiritually our 
brothers in Christian democracy. Talk to one, and the problem 
becomes not a matter of doctrinal bias or racial prejudice, but of 
human prisoners to whom we can bring hope. A cup of cold 
water—must it be refused them? Or fellowship or neighbor- 


liness ? 
* * * * 


The Church could be so busy with these and other tasks of its 
ministry of reconciliation that it would be an insult to suggest 
that the Church must be the Church,. But as things are in many 
a local instance, might we not heed the plea? 


MORALS IN WORLD CRISIS 
by David Cushman Coyle 


Inevitably the effect of war upon millions of unthinking 
people is a heightened emotional life, of fear, pain, triumph, 


_ despair, including exaltation and a sense of the glory of sac- 


rifice. Later, when the sacrifices are remembered in cold blood, 
there is a reaction to a savage cynicism, such as we remem- 
ber in America after 1920. The net moral effect of war is prob- 
ably always bad for those who fight, and worse for those who 
watch. 

_ We who are enlightened Christians, dedicated to peace and 
‘unselfish love, are of course above all such naive intoxication 


Ja 
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with mass sensation. It is our part to keep our heads, to shelter 
the torch of truth in the storm, to stand nobly for a right 
higher than the selfish rights of squabbling nations. 

So we must be hated and persecuted in our time, as were 
the prophets before us, and some may even be honored with 
a martyr’s death. Very noble. 

But before you say your prayers tonight, thanking God for 
the high calling to which He has been pleased to invite you, 
may I ask a few questions? 

You know, of course, that the United States has grown up 
in the shadow of England. How much of your generous good 
will toward all mankind was nourished by. the comfortable 
assurance that the British Navy was always on duty? 

I am not asking whether you would resist armed soldiers 
who threatened to rape your sister. You would not, of course, 
and for the same reason that the doughty Dutch did not after 
they found it was useless. I am asking whether you seriously 
wish to be liberated from the galling and possibly ineffective 
protection of first, the British Navy, and second, the Ameri- 
can Navy? Do you really believe that right is better than 
might, or do you merely believe that a very comfortable status 
quo is better than rude disturbance? 

Let us come a little closer home. Who gave you your com- 
fortable home, your education, your social position, all so na- 
tural and seemingly so right and proper? Why do your fifth 
cousins who are sharecropping in Arkansas have none of these 
comforts? What prevents them from taking your property 
away? 

Is it that you have a right to your own, and they have no 
right to “steal” it? What do you mean right? Because your 
ancestor happened to get a better piece of land from the gov 
ernment, or was not caught when he bribed the City Council 
to give him that franchise, or happened to be a nephew of ; 
Colonial Governor, does that make a right? Do you serioush 
believe that property, income, education and privilege, as the 
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now stand in our generation, have any relation to moral rights 
that a just God would recognize? Are they not merely legal 
rights, established as the simplest way to avoid the impossible 
problem of disentangling the web of history? 


I would submit for your consideration the principle that 
you and I, and all men good and evil, can in fact have only as 
much Christian morality as we are prepared to pay for. You 
can have a Christmas Carol morality for the cheap price of a 
turkey and fixings, with a few cheery words, and many do. 
You can play at being a quietist or pacifist at others’ expense, 
by loving mankind while others do the dirty work of keeping 
mankind off your neck. But if you want to be a real Early 
Christian, are you prepared to pay what they paid? The 
Slavery, the disease, the poverty, the lice, the humiliation of 
kneeling in rags while the proud masters of the world rode by? 


Of course, that is going to extremes. But if you don’t like 
going to extremes, just what is your answer to Mr. Hitler? 


But perhaps you believe that it is really better for society 
ito be led, or governed, by good, well educated, kindly people, 
and that we who fill that privileged role are obliged to have 
a higher income, and put on more style, than the common 
ifolk in order to do our job. Hardly an Early Christian doc- 
trine, but most church members tacitly believe it. I do. But 
this too has its price. Noblesse oblige. How do you like the 
‘record of the propertied class in America? As a member of 
that class would you want to give an accounting of your stew- 
ardship before an all-wise Judge? Here in Washington, within 
a mile of the Capitol, the dirty poor are dying of tuberculosis 
at six times the average rate for this country. What is your 
ttitude toward governmental economy? Presumably what you 
te being paid to do, as distinguished from those poor, is to 
nderstand why they die and stop it. 

In these days when the comfortable world order is shaking, 
nd we as the master race are challenged to show our cre- 
dentials, one may ask questions that touch upon unconscious 
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assumptions now lighted by conscious attention. Quite rightly, 
the lesser breeds, that don’t spik English, want to know who 
we are. If we are pacifists, and mean it, we can change places 
with them and they will give us peace, the same peace we 
have always given them so long as they kept quiet. If we are 
really a master race, why don’t we run a decent world? 


There are more questions and worse, before you start look- 
ing up the latest styles in martyrs’ crowns. 


Who do you think your God is? 


For nearly nineteen hundred years, the main feature of 
human life was the steady grind of disease, starvation and 
early death, for which no man knew the cure. Your God was 
a Father who pitieth his children, your prophet was the Lamb 
who before the shearers is dumb. Your religion was symbol- 
ized by a misinterpretation of the King James translation of 
the hymn to what you called “charity,” meaning Christmas 
baskets for the worthy poor. The best that Christian culture 
could hope to accomplish was to persuade people not to add 
deliberate cruelty to the ghastly cruelties of nature. 


But today you live in a new world, in which your God is 
not at home. In defiance of the Church, man has eaten the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge and has learned to do miracles. 
We know how to lay hands on the sick and make them well. 
As for raising the dead, we have a machine for that. We play 
at riding the whirlwind and pulling soap advertisements out 
of the sky by magic, but we also know how to prevent famine 
and overpopulation. We know, but we have not saved the 
people from the evils that we know how to cure. = 


Instead, we have bowed at the name of Jesus and in our 
hearts have worshipped the mystic deity that in our language 
is called THE BupGET, whose religion is that we will not pay 
money to heal the sick. But THE BupceT is only a deaf idol, | 
and the more victims we kill on her altar the poorer we grow. 
Meanwhile new vital gods have risen, with power to stit 
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men’s hearts, for they know how to grasp the new miracles 
and use them for mastery. You may not like the new gods, 
but where is your own? 


Have you the vitality to recognize the other religion that is 
in your own Bible? It is God the Creator whom we, who 
know how to create, must serve if we are to be workers to- 
gether with any god. Our prophet is not only a lamb, but also 
the Son of Man who had power to cast out devils, as we have. 
Our religion is not only a hymn to charity but also the stern 
parable of the talents. 


For in the judgment day, which may be this year, you may 
be surprised. He will say to those on his left hand: “I was 
hungry and you gave me surplus commodities. But you would 
not spend the money to give me work so I could feed myself 
in contentment. I was sick, and you visited me with sympathy 
and comforts. But you knew how to destroy the disease be- 
fore it ever reached me, and would not. Get out of my sight, 
for even the Nazis feed their own children.” 


Does that sound far-fetched? Well, do you believe that a 
man who goes to the W.P.A. and asks for work should be 
subjected to a “means test?” Have you any notion of what 
the means test does to a man, to his wife, to his children? 
And what made this barbarity necessary? What have you done 
about it, or about any other similar outrage, that you, should 
dare to stand before the Judgment Seat? 


In the eleventh hour, have you any notion of how to get to 
work for the Master, or are you chasing’dreams? Have you 
the price of any kind of morals, either to submit to the new 
gods of the dictatorships in quiet resignation, or to fight for 
what we call freedom? If you choose to fight, have you the 
vision to see beyond the guns? Can you give yourself, your 
money, your time, and your brains to work with the Creator, 
to make America a decent country, a nation fit to live in this 
new world? 


SUMMER READING 
by John C. Schroeder 


It is an open question—whether we are in the midst of a lit- 
erary renaissance or whether any book that has lasted a year is 
not in itself a revolutionary event. Certainly the novel has always 
been a clue to the major hopes and the critical distempers of its 
age, and the fiction that has been poured by the publishers during 
the year has the tang of its own times. Perhaps the brew is too 
hot just now to tell whether we like its taste, but even after it 
has cooled slightly, it seems that it comes not in six flavors but 
in two—one sweet and the other sour. There are those many 
novels that take us out of our troubles to the heroics, the dis- 
asters, the excitements of another day. Many of them are excel- 
lent, running from the melodrama and hokum of Gone With 
The Wind to the more serious and truer imagination of The 
Tree of Liberty. Such stories of pioneer life as Don’t You 
Cry For Me and The Trees give us a fine sense of the spirit of 
the pioneer. Such literature is escapist, although it is not the 
anodyne of the ‘Western’ or the detective story, but rather 
offers the spirit compensations comparable to those that come 
from all art. 

Then there is the more acid savour of realistic fiction which — 
deals with the contemporary scene. These novelists are acute 
diagnosticians of our individual and social ills. They are often 
better social prophets than the men in the pulpits. They have no 
hesitancy in pointing out that we ail “here and here” and they ~ 
do it with brutal power that sometimes angers us but which al- 
ways stirs our complacency. 


The editor of Social Action has kindly invited me to com- 
ment on some of the novels of this particular school. Now no 
one ought to read a story simply for the sake of its “message.” 
A novel is to be read for its own sake, because one enjoys i 
and finds it a narrative which captures his imagination an¢ 
evokes his spirit. Nevertheless many of these stories have si 
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much to say about our life that is true; so much to depict that 
rouses our pity; so much to delineate that stirs our righteous 
indignation, that their messages cannot be ignored. It also seems 
fair to say that this particular school is more realistic than their 
colleagues of a decade ago. Then there were more propagandist 
novels whose writers had been so captured by the Marxist 
philosophy that they were self-conscious, unable to see life clear- 
ly because of the distortions which their ideologies gave them. 
Now men seem to be writing about life more objectively but 
none the less passionately. Their un-selfconsciousness has 
changed them from propagandists into artists and through their 
eyes the reader beholds his time and discovers its meanings more 
accurately than through any other medium. ‘ 

My suggestions come out of no fully considered plan nor do 
they constitute a comprehensive bibliography of the recent 
novels with a sociological relevance. Some of these books I have 
previously reviewed in CHRISTENDOM. The list is simply that 
of the recent stories I have remembered best. 

The first group consists of novels about workers, both rural 
and urban. It seems hardly possible that The Grapes of Wrath 
has been out only a year. By this time almost everyone has read it 
or has seen the brilliant movie which John Ford directed. The 
major attempts to block its circulation have been futile and most 
competent sociologists agree that it presents primary source 
material on the migratory worker. Some of the unnecessarily 
dirty stories that appear in the first hundred pages might have 
been omitted; the melodramatic ending is fantastic; its political 
relevance is not as acutely drawn as its economic and social in- 
sights. It may not be so great a book as I thought it was when 
| first I read it. Nevertheless it is superb story telling and its effect 
upon the social conscience of the nation is unquestioned. Cer- 
tainly the book ought not to be labelled propagandist literature. 
Its objectivity is apparent in the fact that neither the Joads nor 
the men who drive them from their inherited forty acres under- 
stand the nature of the forces that send these migrants on their 
via dolorosa across the continent. 
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After a year I am still impressed by the three persons who, 
through their integrity, dominate the story. Ma is the eternal 
matriarch who struggles to keep her family together. Tom, 
rough and tough and a murderer, is still the man of action who, 
though he may but dimly understand the nature of the social 
plague which is decimating his kind, strikes at evil because it 
is the only answer he knows how to give and because he recog- 
nizes evil when he sees it. Casy still haunts me. He has “‘lost the 
call.” His revivalist religion has no power to help the Joads in 
their desperation. He at least feels, when he is leading them in 
their attempt to organize, that he is doing something. His 
answer to his dilemma may be shortsighted, but his plight re- 
veals that vague words about brotherhood lack power in con- 
trast to Casy’s honesty with himself and his willingness to iden- 
tify himself with the misery of his people. Certainly this book 
rouses our pity and pierces through our sentimentality to make 
a registry deep enough to convict us of sin. 

There are two current books about the industrial struggle 
that ought to be remembered for awhile. Elliot Paul who wrote 
The Life and Death of a Spanish Town has a story about a strike 
in a Connecticut industrial city which he calls The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, The strike in this case is a result rather than a 
cause. It is a symptom of social disease in a town throttled by 
stupid economic feudalism which gets its coup de grace in a 
strike. The owner of the mill, Mark Loring, has inherited it 
from his forebears. For generations the Lorings have been 
feudal lords—beneficent autocrats who support the hospital, — 
pay the workers well and paternalistically care for their needs, 
control the church and play Lady Bountiful to the poor. The — 
author deliberately cancels out every factor in the struggle ex-— 
cept the right of labor to organize. He presents the classic pat- 
tern of a strike’s development—the entrance of the organizers, 
the secret meetings of the workers in a saloon’s back room 
(there is no other place for them to go), the threat to move the 
factory which frightens the merchants into support of the ow 
er, the citizens’ committee, the “red” hysterias and the Fascist 
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tactics of the Legionnaires, the introduction of armed strike- 
breakers. The stupidity of the owner finally drives some ele- 
ments in the town to the workers’ side as the doctor, the liberal 
minister and a merchant here and there respond to the decent 
hope of fair play and justice. 


The story reproduces what has happened again and again 
in our industrial life. Through its pages we come to see why 
desperate workers turn to radicals for help. It shows how senti- 
mental patriotism is exploited until all sense of democratic tradi- 
tion and practice is lost. It uncovers the social irresponsibility 
of the feudal conception of ownership which, when denied its 
power, allows a community to die. 


But a far greater story of a strike is Meyer Levin's Citizens. 
This is superb imaginative fiction which, although not factual, 
is probably as good an actual diagnosis of the labor struggle as 
we can find. Mitch Wilner is a doctor, primarily interested in re- 
search, who, by accident, is present at the famous massacre in 
Chicago on Memorial Day, 1937. He is caught up in the very 
center of the struggle and its consequences, as he gives first aid to 
the injured people and as he later attends the dying. This starts 
him on his odyssey as an objective scientific observer of an in- 
tense conflict. He comes into first hand contact with the citizens’ 
committee, the divinity students who were present when the 
fight started, the struggle between the left wing and the old 

line labor leaders, the Gottschalk Committee of the Senate (the 
LaFollette Committee) , the police and all the victims of the riot. 


The novel is much more than photographic realism. It em- 
ploys the interesting device of interrupting the story of Wilner’s 
adventures in the industrial struggle with a short history of the 
life of each of the victims. Each of them is the symbol of a 
group within the steel industry—an old Swede and his sons 
whom the father has brought up in the mill; a Mexican; a 
Chicago Irishman; a Pole and all the rest. These case histories 
are more than psychological studies. Each narrative vividly picks 


| up all the factors which send men to the factories and which 
‘ 
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keep them at their jobs. Each one of the men becomes a person. 
Then there are the strike leaders and their fierce struggle for 
dominance in the ranks of labor. Mr. Levin’s analysis of the 
policemen who appear before the Senate Committee is psycho- 
logically most acute. One is a man of natural violence; another 
a sincere enemy of labor because he is afraid of social change 
so that his hate has become psychopathic; another a plain blunt 
man who has been whipped up to fear and fury by intense 
propaganda. The basic factors in the struggle are made intel- 
ligible and vivid as they are seen in the lives of all these people 
through the mind of this honest and fearless doctor. 


Mr. Levin describes this particular battle of our industrial 
warfare in the most objective terms. He insists that “the story 
itself is evidence that I bear no malice toward any being real or 
fictional,” and the reader is bound to believe him. But it must 
not be understood from this statement that there is no emo- 
tional quality in the book or that the author fails to accept the 
moral responsibility of judging what happened that hot May 
day. I hope this novel will be widely read. 


How Green Was My Valley is a story with a totally different 
setting, a mining valley in Wales. It might seem remote from — 
our own industrial scene, yet the contrast is not so actual as is 
the similarity. Here Mr. Llewellyn writes romantically of the 
Morgan family and a half century of their lives. The father is 
a true Welshman to whom “‘singing was as sight in the eye.” 
The boys grew up with him in the mines and the mother and — 
daughters thriftly keep them clean and tidy. They have their — 
loves, their fights, their ambitions and their thwarted hopes. ; 
In the early days these miners were almost entrepreneurs even 
though they did work for wages. Owners and workers knew one — 
another and their children played together and went to the same 
schools. But the mounting piles of slag from the mines are the 
symbols of an economic plague which is rotting the human life 
in this valley that once was green. Life was always hard but 
now it gets bitter. It had its tragedies but now they are vicious. | 
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It had its joys but now they are febrile. One of the strongest and 
most sensitive characters in the book is Mr. Griffydd, the min- 
ister of the church. He has been the most important person in 
the community and to his chapel has gone the whole Morgan 
family even as he has come to their home as their truest friend. 
When his evangelistic fervor begins to come to terms with the 
meunting bitterness of industrial strife, the minister's sense of 
righteousness and justice turns him into a social prophet so that 
the day finally comes when opposition and gossip drive him 
from the valley. Death and strikes and worked-out mines and 
lower wages eventually take their toll of the whole Morgan 
family. It’s a sad story however romantic and exciting its char- 
acters may be. For not only does.the slag turn the color of the 
valley from green to gray; it changes the color of human lives. 
Once these were people of stern piety who loved to sing the 
praises of God’s providence; once these miners had self-respect 
because they earned their simple livings and took pride in their 
homes, their tiny gardens and their strong mountains. Now life 
is drab and bitter and hopeless and their work does not make 
for self-respect but only for terrorized and obscene brutality. 
A totally different kind of fiction is Ben Hecht’s A Book of 
Miracles. Perhaps it ought not to be included in the classifica- 
tion of industrial novels. The reader cannot be sure whether 
these ironic stories are blasphemous or reverent. There is a 
great deal about religion in them and not very much about in- 
dustrial life. Nevertheless they come out of the temper that is 
bred in a sophisticated urban setting and their highly imagina- 
tive quality reflects what is indisputably part of the modern 
mood. There is, for instance, the story of Joe Feeney the steel 
worker, who falls into a crucible when God's back was turned 
so that his soul is imprisoned in a girder and God has to send 
two angels to wait on top of a tall building until the girder shall 
have crumbled to dust so that Joe’s soul may be released. Or 
there is the story of the angel Michael whom God sends to earth 
so that men might learn the truth again. But the angel’s experi- 
ence with an industrial society makes him lose his faith which - 
4 
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is regained only when at death he comes to understand how 
God himself suffers. Modern life is often portrayed as being so 
much more comfortable than it used to be. Our gadgets do 
eliminate drudgery. But to every action there is a reaction and 
the modern is apt to forget the price that men have to pay for 
their comforts—a price paid by men’s sweat and fatigue and 
monotonous toil in mine and mill. Hecht’s irony has a sting; 
but his humanity is authentic and his religion however uncon- 
ventional has a salty savour. 

Another book that mirrors the intensity of the industrial 
struggle and sends back a horrible reflection is Richard Wright's 
Native Son. Here is an attempt to reduce the racial problem in 
America to its prime factors. Mr. Wright seems deliberately to 
set up the worst, most impossible case and then calls upon the 
reader to see the issues with an understanding heart. Bigger 
Thomas has been brought up in Chicago living with his mother, 
his brother and his sister in a dirty vermin-ridden room which 
costs the poor widow far more than it is worth. Bigger has never 
had a job and his race has denied him the chance to do any of 
the things he wants to do. Finally the relief people get him em- 
ployment as chauffeur for a benevolent liberal who, as a mem- 
ber of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, feels he understands Bigger and can change the 
character of this thwarted boy even though he has had a record 
in a reform school. Mr. Dalton’s income is derived from the 
tenements where Bigger and his kind live and with all his in- 
telligent concern for the colored people he has not bothered to 
resolve this ethical dilemma. The first evening on the job Bigger 
has to drive the daughter of the family and her communist 
friend Jan into the negro quarter where the two emancipated | 
young people insist upon the chauffeur’s joining them for 
drinks. Here is the first strange twist in the story. Bigger, who 
cannot understand them as they question him about unions and 
communism, hates these people for their attempt to fraternize 
with him. They are white; he is black. Knowing only too well 
what his world does to him, he resents their familiarity since he 
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does not comprehend it and can believe only that they are seek- 
ing to trap him. Then the tempo of the story begins to accel- 
erate. Bigger, forced to take the drunken girl home, in his fright 
accidently murders her. He tries to put the blame on Jan. The 
horror mounts when the crime is discovered and the newspaper- 
men see who the murderer is. Bigger flees and a man hunt starts 
through Chicago’s slums and across its roofs. In his flight he 
also murders his mistress and thinks no more about it than when 
he had to kill a rat in the room where he lives with his family. 
The negro quarter is thrown into terror. There is the threat of a 
race riot and Bigger deep in his heart is happy for the first 
time—he has received recognition. If the story seems too hor- 
rible, skip the narrative (written by the way, in graphic, power- 
ful language) and turn to the defense of Bigger in court by 
Mr. Max, the Communist attorney. Here the author attempts to 
reveal the true nature of this problem. Bigger’s tragedy is that 
you are ‘whipped before you born.” The situation represents 
an impasse since it is not merely a problem of reforming a boy 
who is a beast because he is reared in a slum, but also that of 
dealing with one whose very being makes it impossible for him 
to understand sympathetic handling. Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
introduction compares Bigger to the animals who are put in a 
maze in order to study their psychology. The animals become 
frightened and desperate as each road is blocked until through 
nervous exhaustion their ferocity is stimulated. Whether Mr. — 
Wright is just in having Bigger symbolize his race in this 
country is open to question. What is not to be doubted is the 


impact of an industrial urban society which produces such tet- 


rible distortions of personality that all humanity is thwarted 

and perverted into bestiality. By this volume alone Mr. Wright 

_ ranks high as a contemporary novelist. It indicates that his work 

will be of major importance since through his imagination we 

may be led to a better understanding of the nation’s. greatest 
failure. 

Then there ate two or three novels that compass an entirely 

- different field—the monastic life. There can be no doubt but 
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that the pressure of the world is again driving people into the 
contemplative way. Miss Alyse Simpson gives us The Convent. 
A review of the book in THE CoMMONWEAL bitterly castigated 
it but I find myself persuaded more by the book than by the 
review. When allowances are made for the fact that the modern 
convent is probably different from The Convent of The Mystic 
Rose a generation ago and that Alyse was not the stuff from 
which mystics are made, there nevertheless remains a picture 


of life inexpressibly drab, pointlessly laborious and cruelly free, 


from all the stimulation of books and music and redemptive 
companionship. Miss Simpson entered the convent impulsively, 
on the rebound from a disappointment in love. In this she was 
not remarkably different from other women who came to the 
haven for comparable reasons. She sees herself clearly as she 
watches her fellow novices. “It was not wisdom which had 
brought us there; whatever it was, is was not that. It might have 
been ‘this divine folly of youth,’ search for romance, search 
for peace, or a kind of escape from the troubles of ‘adolescent 
turmoil.’ ’’ There were moments of great illumination when she 
took her turn at night vigil in the chapel, but this can hardly 
save either her mind or her soul when it is set not so much over 
against the illness of the nuns and their superstition and the 
stupidity of the work as against the mechanical rule of obedi- 
ence. The book may be unjust in its criticism of some of the de- 
tails in the life of this particular convent; but it is convincing as 
it reveals what happens to a sensitive, intelligent girl in a com- 
munity whose redemptive possibility is thwarted by its failure 
to relate itself to actual human needs. . 


Rumer Godden’s Black Narcissus is a related book. Here the - 


setting is the Himalayas and the convent is Anglo-Catholic. 
Here the community rather than a single individual is beaten. 
The enemy is the implacable, insentient might and beauty of 
the mountain which dominates the view. The book’s theme is 
devastating to the life of faith since it says “You have to be 
very strong to live close to God or a mountain, or you'll turn a 
little mad.” In the conflict between beauty and goodness the 


es 
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latter goes down to defeat. However, here again is an attempt to 
portray the inbred character of a community which however 
religious is destroyed by its attempt to save its life by focusing 
its concern upon its own salvation. 

In contrast Anne Bridge in Four Part Setting, in a plot sim- 
ilar to her excellent Peking Picnic of several years ago, has a 
representative group of Occidentals come upon a Trappist mon- 
astery in the heart of China. They are off on a holiday, are beset 
by bandits and go to the monastery for protection. Each 1s in- 
volved in one of the difficulties which come from life in a 
pagan, sophisticated society and some of these troubles are re- 
solved by the contact of these people with the monks who, hav- 
ing rejected the claims of the world, have not become the vic- 
tims of its trivialities. The serenity and inward assurance of the 
monks act as catalytic agents to force the precipitation of some 
of the sins which the members of the party have tried to keep 
in solution. The novel illustrates one function of religion in its 
effects upon the personal problems of people caught in the per- 
plexities of a society that does not know where it wants to go. 

Another group of novels deals with war as a theme. In this 

category certainly Jules Romains’ Verdun achieves classic sig- 
nificance. While it is a volume in the Men of Good Will series, 
one does not need to have read the previous books to under- 
stand this remarkable description of the battle of Verdun. The 
book is so objective that it might have been written by the god _ 
above the battle. Yet this does not mean that it lacks emotional 
power. Verdun’s prelude describes the French and the German 2 
mind during the year before the battle—the fright of the poli- 

| ticians, the anxiety of the military, the characters of the high 

command, the impatience of the Kaiser for a victory, the schem- 
ing maneuvers of the armament makers. All this brings the 
reader, as it did the combatants, to a pitch of excitement. As | 

_ for the description of the battle itself, it is on a par with Hugo's ~ 

- Waterloo. Romains recteates what went on in the group mind, 

- carefully dissecting all the complex components of that unit, 

_ while at the same time he lifts individuals out of the group to 
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give them unique personal status. The description of the road to 
Verdun with the soldiers wearily slogging through the mud to 
their doom and the frightened peasants crowding them off the 
narrow highway as they frantically hurry with their household 
goods and farm animals in the other direction, is amazing in 
its mastery of detail and of mood. Romains’ hero Jerphanion 
goes through the worst of it and his analysis of his experience 
when he has come out on leave is a monumental section in war 
literature. However much we may be repelled by the horror of 
the daily news, Verdun ought to be read now if we would at all 
understand what is happening in the minds and souls of the 
soldiers who are wat’s victims in Europe and in China today. 


Totally different in character is Dalton Trumbo’s Johnny Got 
His Gun. It is a terrible story, brutal enough to be the sort of 
thing that all the world’s militarists should be forced to read. 
The book tells what happens to an American boy who leaves 
his family and his sweetheart, goes to France, gets in the way 
of a bomb and finally “comes to” only to find he has lost his 
arms and legs and sight and speech. The book is the record of 
his stream of consciousness as his mangled body housing an im- 
prisoned mind lies on a hospital bed. Here are the memories 
of his boyhood, his parents, his girl; here are the vain attempts 
to signal his thoughts to the nurse; here are the ideas which 
come to him when he recognizes that they are pinning a medal 
on his chest. Trumbo heightens his effects by a staccato, ma- 
chine-gun-like style. Poor Joe—nothing but a body—unable to — 
move or to speak, trying to tell people what war is. Joe thinks — 
terrible thoughts which shock the reader, the same reader who 
probably may not be shocked by the idea of war. Listen to his — 
talk to the churches. 


Take me into your churches your great towering cathedrals that 
have to be rebuilt every fifty years because they are destroyed by 
war. Carry me in my glass box down the aisles where kings and 
priests and brides and children at their confirmation have gone so 
many times before to kiss a splinter of wood from a true cross on 
which was nailed the body of a man who was lucky enough.to die. 


i 
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Set me high on your altars and call upon God to look down upon 
his murderous little children, his dearly beloved little children. 
Wave over me the incense I can’t smell. Swill down the sacramental 
wine I can’t taste. Drone out the prayers I can’t hear. Go through 
the old holy gestures for which I have no legs and no arms. Chorus 
out the hallelujahs I can’t sing. Bring them out loud and strong for 
me your hallelujahs all of them for me because I know the truth 
and you don’t you fools. You fools you fools you fools. 


One other novel about the international situation that might 
be read is H. G. Wells’ The Holy Terror. Here Mr. Wells gives 
us the biography of a world dictator. Rud Whitlow was a holy 
terror as a baby. As a young man he was “a little cad in grain, 
to whom unfeeling ruthlessness and greediness and implacable 
willfulness were as natural as night-prowling to a hyena or an 
evil odor to flowering privet.” A little later he becomes properly 
known as “The Stink.” But because he knows how to talk and 
how to be ruthless and how to use people abler than himself he 
becomes a dictator. His superficial character changes several 
times in his lifetime but the axis shifts finally to a megalomaniac 
cruelty when he becomes world dictator. Wells’ psychological 
analysis is acute as he spots the precise moment of this change. 
It occurs when Rud prefers to study the idealized photographs 
produced by his publicity department rather than to look at him- 
self in a mirror. 


While the story has some typical Wellsian fantasy, it also re- 
veals his great skill. It is a convincing narrative. Rud rises to 
power on the persuasive slogan of “Common Sense.”” Dictators 
are never recognized as dictators until it is too late. Fascism al- 


ways disguises itself as democracy until it is no longer necessary 
for it to wear its mask. This book of Wells like so many of his” 


others has an apocalyptic quality which gives credence to his 
Utopian visions. It may not happen exactly his way but if it hap- 
pens at all, we shall see how many of the turns Wells has called. 


Then there are a few novels that have nothing immediately 
to do with the social scene but are good transcriptions in one 


way or another of our modern world. In Kitty Foyle Christo- 


— 
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pher Morley gives up whimsy and goes hard-boiled. Kitty is a 
White Collar girl who has none of the moralistic repressions 
of girls a generation ago. I wonder whether she is representa- 
tive of her kind. Mr. Morley’s description of her high school 
days in the Middle West is probably the best part of the book. 
Her affair with the rich young man, who lives out on the Main 
Line and whose love for Kitty is not as strong as his snobbery, 
is tenderly told but is not too convincing. Kitty at least learned 
through this affair how to keep her emotional bank account bal- 
anced. But she is far cleverer than any normal Kitty would be. 
She talks as brightly as Morley can write. Her conversations 
with her salty old father are as amusing as they are pagan. Kitty 
hasn’t much use for conventional religion but she does some re- 
ligious thinking—as who doesn’t? She says “But I get fed up 
with the screwy way things are going and some of the White 
Collar girls are starting to wonder. I used to smile when I saw 
nuns and sisters going around in their robes. I was sorry for 
them, thought they must be unhappy; hoped they wore some- 
thing pretty and sheer underneath so as not to forget they’re still 
female. But maybe that’s what they want to forget. Maybe 
they’re just as sorry for the rest of us. They've quit thinking and 
started believing. Maybe they’ve got something there.” 


One of the most charming of our contemporary writers is 
Mr. Lin Yutang. He is so delightful that “almost he persuadeth 
one to be a pagan.” The China he describes is utterly urbane. 
Moment in Peking is an ironic title since the story covers thirty 
years in the lives of several Chinese families. But then a human 
generation is but a moment in the history of this patient and 
cultivated race. The action concerns the fortunes of several 
upper-class wealthy families from the Boxer revolt to the pres- 
ent. The Yaos and Tsengs are gracious people who would adorn 
any age and culture. Lin gives us wonderful descriptions of their 
ceremonies and manners. These two families are interesting in 
their contrast since one appropriates western culture while the 
other rejects it. 
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The Yaos are delightful. Mulan and Mochow are lovely civ- 
ilized women. Their father is so wise. The Tsengs cling tena- 
ciously to the classic culture and even when they are forced to 
capitulate to the occident they never haul down their flag. Then 
there is the corrupt New family and the young people like 
Taiyun who catch the spirit of the Republic and to the despair 
of their parents go “modern.” All these colors, patternless but 
vivid, are splashed on a broad canvas to give the reader an im- 
pression of the exciting chaos of twentieth century China, where 
the delicate pastels of the Mandarin culture are overlaid by the 
brilliant reds of revolution. 


Mr. Lin’s urbanity begins to crack and finally bursts wide apart 
as he gets to the contemporary period of Japanese aggression. 
If previously he has been the tolerant patient lover of Chinese 
culture, now he becomes the fierce flame of righteousness—and 
the reader catches fire with him—attacking the Japanese who 
bring with their army their cruelty, their opium and their greed. 


Another book I enjoyed was Dan Wickendon’s Walk Like 
a Mortal. This is the story of an adolescent boy, told with great 
insight and sensitive appreciation. Gabe MacKenzie’s father is 
a kind, hardworking, ineffectual man. His mother, much young- 
er, restless and ambitious, has kept her youth and her vitality. 
Her son adores her and responds eagerly to her undisciplined 
intelligence and her exciting animation. Gabe himself is a fine 


- studious leader in his school, a normal, healthy, rather superior 


en oko 
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boy. Mr. Wickendon deftly decribes his life as he sees his 


family pattern go to pieces. His mother falls in love with an~ 


acquaintance of her youth and the boy, inwardly disturbed, out- 
wardly tries to maintain his loyalty to both parents. A solution 
of sorts comes when his mother leaves home and Gabe and the 
father go to live in an uncle’s family. This section of the book 
is exceedingly well done. The large family gives the boy a social 
milieu which saves him from brooding and sets him in a Micaw- 
berish household which with all its squabbling at least has no 
tensions. His fat cousin Francis, a few years older, is clever and 
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sophisticated and rather wise. The older people add zest to the 
situation as, scandalized, they gossip about the erring mother. 


Here is a middle class family trying to come to terms with a 
situation unfortunately not unusual in American life. None of 
the characters is psychopathic. They are all normal people trying 
to live their lives and deal with unusual demands in unheroic 
ways. What is particularly good is the analysis of the boy—his 
life with his friends, his sense of responsibility for his school 
and his struggle to find a decent answer to his parents’ failures. 

For no particular reason except its merit let me suggest one 
more book—Zsolt de Harsanyi’s The Star Gazer. Here Galileo 
becomes alive and his period with its intrigues, its cruelty, its 
power-obsessed church and its awakening mind becomes ex- 
traordinarily vivid. The rivalry among the free cities and their 
universities was intense. The author enables the reader at least 
in part to understand how a mind like Galileo’s works. When 
the great physicist becomes persuaded of the Copernican hypo- 
thesis and espouses it, only to discover that he is in the toils of 
the church to which he seeks to be unqualifiedly loyal, the story 
reaches a superb climax. 


In the meantime there are the innumerable details of Renais- 
sance life which the history books often do not bother to record. 
The whims of princes, the duplicity of courtiers, the struggles 
of the poor, the ambition of the prelates and the seething fer- 
ment of the Zeitgeist all provide a background for the life of 
this brilliant mind. What is also interesting is the contrast of — 
Galileo’s integrity of mind in respect to science and his naive ~ 
and undisciplined personal life. But then he had his troubles. — 
His mother was a vixen, his brother a crook, his son detestable 
and his daughters his only consolation. The book is not only in- 
tensely interesting; it is a valuable contribution to the life of 
the period. 


One thinks of many other novels which are more or less 
relevant to the social scene. They are worth our time. As Dr. 
Luccock says “Literature is not only an inspiration and a genu- 
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inely legitimate escape, but it has a high service in preserving 
the sensitiveness to pain which is the highest gift of man. So we 
can see people, see through their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and feel with their nerves. And consequently can become our- 
selves the nerve along which pain travels into other nervous 
systems. 


COMMENTS ON SUMMER READING 


by Professor Charles Swain Thomas of Harvard University 


Perhaps the idea in Dr. Schroeder’s Summer Reading that 
will most strongly impress the literary critics is the implied 
query likely to be asked concerning a specific novel: Is this 
book designed as artistic fiction; or is it mere propaganda? 

Applying the question to The Grapes of Wrath, 1 find it 
difficult to get a clear-cut separatist’s answer—as, indeed, I do 
when I apply a similar question to some of the dramas of 
George Bernard Shaw, or Henrik Ibsen, or Maxwell Anderson, 
or Paul Green. 

Even Harriet Beecher Stowe, impelled as she evidently was 
by the desire to effect a reform, was surely not unmindful of 
the necessity of arranging her material into an effective nar- 
rative pattern. And certainly the French dramatist, Eugene 
Brieux, in constructing such plays as Damaged Goods and The 
Red Robe, was not so engrossed with the thought of personal 
tragedies wrought by venereal disease or by nefarious prac- 


tices of court officials—he was not so engrossed in such themes 


as these as to forget the essential laws and techniques in the 
construction of a well-staged play. 

As a matter of fact, we can seldom speak narrowly and 
dogmatically of the origins or the fashioning of a phenomenon. 
I do not know what prompted John Steinbeck to write The 
Grapes of Wrath—tecently awarded the Pulitzer prize. I 
know, however, as I study the book and as I reexamine his 
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Mice and Men that there is displayed a keen interest and a 
keen sympathy for those human beings whose meagre equip- 
ment—both in mental powers and earthly possessions— make 
them ill-prepared to meet the exactions of even a bare sub- 
sistence level of living. I suspect that Mr. Steinbeck’s power 
to see the potentialities of scene and situation simply found a 
congenial marriage to his acquired skill in conducting a dra- 
matic saga. 

And I suspect, furthermore, that a similar dichotomy op- 
erated in the writing of the other books that Dr. Schroeder 
mentions in this illuminating article—Elliot Paul’s The Stars 
and Stripes Forever, Meyer Levin’s Citizens, Richard Llewel- 
lyn’s How Green Was My Valley, Ben Hecht’s A Book of 
Miracles, Richard Wright’s Native Son, Alyse Simpson’s The 
Convent, Rumer Godden’s Black Narcissus, and all the other 
volumes that are here briefly but trenchantly sketched. It is a 
notable list of novels, and this helpful garnering and display 
will make us more deeply conscious of the really significant 
literary activity that is going on in this perplexing and tumul- 
tuous era of ours. 

Dr. Schroeder doubtless has his reasons for confining his 
comments to fiction, but lest Swmmer Reading may unfor- 
tunately come to connote — and inferentially admonish — a 
strict-and inevitable focusing upon fiction, may I offer two 
titles that bear indirectly upon this chaotic international strug- 
gle that now weighs so heavily upon our hearts that it may 
indeed badly distort our mental vision? 
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The first of these titles is Great Contemporaries by Winston 
S. Churchill. Winston Churchill’s name is so inevitably linked 
with British politics, diplomacy, naval administration and the 
premiership that we sometimes forget that he is a writer pos-_ 
sessing unusual literary gifts. Great Contemporaries is not a 
recent book. It was first published in 1937, and portions of it 
were written several years before that date. Moreover, it looks 
backward rather than forward; but that posture is well-nigh 
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inevitable for one who seats himself at a desk and summons 
the facts for a series of biographical sketches. 


Biographical sketches? Well, that, after all, is not the best 
phrase; the separate essays are really what Gamaliel Bradford 
called psychographs — elaborate analyses of the work and 
worth of men. In Great Contemporaries we have extended 
comments upon famous persons whom Winston Churchill 
knew intimately. Here are only a few of the names that head 
the titles of some of the more significant chapters: The Earl 
of Rosebern; The Ex-Kaiser; George Bernard Shaw; Joseph 
Chamberlain; Hindenberg; Herbert H. Asquith; Lawrence of 
Arabia; “F.E.”—First Earl of Birkenhead; Hitler; Marshall 
Foch; Leon Trotsky; Clemenceau; George V. But even this 
incomplete enumeration indicates the broad sweep of Mr. 
Churchill’s vision. As he applies his genius to each separate 
delineation we marvel at the artist's knowledge and skill. 
Great Contemporaries is a great book! And if you have time to 
tread only one of these great sketches, read “F.E.”—First Earl 
of Birkenhead. 


And the second title I am listing is Empire on the Seven 
Seas, by James Truslow Adams. We all know the author’s 
historical writings — writings that we have been following 
since his first book ‘The Founding of New England” was 
published many years ago. This present volume deals with 
England and the vast domains that shoulder on the world’s 
seven seas. Something of the magnificence of that vast empire 
is here revealed. As we follow the story of changing political 
conditions and the many mutations of the map makers, we 
are made to realize how much this has meant to America and 
to all the nations of the earth. Mr. Adams takes us far from 
the Joads and the problems of the migrating Okies in Cali- 
fornia, but the sweep of the voyage is simply a new revalua- 
(tion of the power of the pen to stimulate new interests, to 
(pose new problems, and to make us wonder and wonder as 
‘we read and read. 
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EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN WORKERS 
by Elinor G. Black 


The group on the train to Washington buzzed with excite- 
ment. Were they actually going to see how government works? 
Would the Commissioner of Labor really grant them an inter- 
view? Would they meet a live senator? For these were no ordi- 
nary sight-seers, but a group of worker-students who on this, 
their first trip to the capitol, were coming to learn about their 
government in the most direct manner possible. Among them 
were a milliner, a laundry worker, a beautician, a waitress, a 
ptoof-reader, an organizer of Pullman car sweepers—all mem- 
bers of a workers’ class in public affairs. 


Such a group is but one little part of that significant move- 
ment that we call workers’ education—a movement that is not 
altogether easy to describe for today it includes activities rang- 
ing all the way from a gay and successful show like Pins and 
Needles, through a trip like that described above, to a fairly 
formal class in “The Worker and Government.” Workers’ edu- 
cation traces its beginnings in America back as far as 1914, but 
recently it has recetved a tremendous impetus. Certainly a clear- 
thinking populace is fundamental to our democracy and nearly 
one-third of all the citizens of the United States are workers 
who have technically finished with “schooling.” 


Today these workers are part of a growing labor movement. 
And labor must understand the new laws that concern it, labor — 
must be able to state its case well before the electorate, labor 
must make its voice heard on government agencies such as ~ 
minimum wage boards, labor must take an ever growing re- 
sponsibility for better social legislation. It is well for America — 
that there has recently arisen a new demand for workers’ edu- ; 
cation. . 

Just what form does this activity take? Often it starts within 
a union. A local of newly organized textile workers wants t 
know how to conduct its meetings in orderly, parliamentar 
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fashion; a group of electrical and radio workers desires to 
train its membership to be better speakers and union leaders; 
a group of rubber workers is eager to study the pending amend- 
ments to the labor act and to make its views heard and felt. 
When the rayon workers were first organized, they were primar- 
ily concerned with the dangers to them of rayon poisoning from 
CS2 fumes, an insufficiently recognized occupational disease 
which, in its most serious form, results in insanity. Naturally 
this formed the subject of their first study. Then there are the 
‘Ladies’ Auxiliaries’; they want to understand the laws about 
which their husbands are getting excited; they are anxious to 
become more intelligent consumers, not blind buyers of highly 
advertised products, and to learn ways of getting better housing 
for their families. And so these varied needs find answer in 
classes—usually informal and varying in length from one or 
two sessions to a course of many weeks. Then, too, there are the 
“cultural activities’ which include everything from basket-ball 
to tap dancing, choruses and shows “with social significance.” 
But these local classes dealing with a myriad of problems 
form only part of the picture. Some of the big international 
unions have long-honored, educational departments. The most 
outstanding is the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union whose educational department, formed in 1917, had in 
1939 over 25,000 students enrolled in 620 classes and groups 
throughout the country. . 
And still this is only part of the picture. There are the 
workers’ centers, some assisted by the government as in the many 
~W.P.A. classes, and in Wisconsin, where, since 1925, the state 
_has supported an extensive workers’ educational program. Then 
there are other local centers supported by a variety of groups 
and open to all the workers or union members in a particular 
locality, such as the Labor College at New Haven. The New 
York Women’s Trade Union League is another local group that 
sponsors a dynamic program of classes and allied activities. 
Their latest report gives an account of one of their students, a 
-member of the Laundry Workers’ Union, who recently ad- 


dressed an economics class at Barnard College on the Minimum 
Wage Law so successfully that the students followed her all the 
way to the subway still asking questions. 

In addition there is the work of the various resident schools 
with which many people are familiar even if they have never 
heard of any other form of workers’ education. At the moment 
there are seven of these, including Commonwealth College in 
Arkansas, Highlander Folk School in Tennessee and the sum- 
mer schools—the Pacific Coast School for Workers, the Hudson 
Shore Labor School (formerly the Bryn Mawr Summer School), 
the Southern Summer School for Workers, the School for Work- 
ers at the University of Wisconsin and the Summer School for 
Office Workers. Each of these schools has a program planned to 
suit the particular needs of its locality and student body, but 
some idea of their general approach can be gained from the 
program of the 1939 session of the Summer School for Office 
Workers held in Chicago. The sixty men and women who came 
to this school from many states were white collar workers, both 
organized and unorganized, and representing varied racial and 
cultural backgrounds. Their main interest, as in other summers, 
was in the field of economics and—as is true of all workers’ edu- 
cation—in a program developed from the needs and work ex- 
perience of the students. This characteristic of workers’ classes 
is stimulating to the teacher who comes from the more formal 
academic class room, where there is a constant and sometimes - 
artificial attempt to relate teaching to interest. In the case of the 
workers’ group the rich experience and eagerness to learn is there, 
ready to be guided into the path of knowledge and wisdom. _ 

Thus we begin to see the full outlines of a picture which in- 
cludes a variety of activities, all characterized, however, by their 
attempt to fill the needs of workers and to make them fully 
aware of their position and responsibility in the labor move- 
ment. Fortunately, there is at the center of the picture an or- 
ganization which ties many of these threads together—Labor 
Education Service of 437 West 59th Street, New York City—and 
which acts as a service agency to many of the groups that are cat- 
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tying on educational programs. Its services include the supply- 
ing of pamphlets for workers’ classes, the publishing of anno- 
tated bibliographies, the maintenance of a teachers’ registry for 
properly qualified teachers, conferences on labor education prob- 
lems in different localities throughout the country and advice on 
all sorts of workers’ educational problems. In 1939 alone, these 
services have reached out into 47 states and 10 foreign countries. 


All sorts of requests come to Labor Education Service: The 
United States Transport Service Employees of America ask for 
a bibliography on the Railway Labor Act and for suggestions 
on preparing leaflets; a textile union asks for a bibliography on 
the textile industry; members of the United Mine Workers ask 
for one and two act skits on union questions. A Y.W.C.A-con- 
ference wants some one to lead a discussion on “Prejudices.” 
The Kansas City Workers’ Institute needs help in setting up a 
permanent organization for its labor school. The Workers’ Edu- 
cation Project at the Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago desires 
material for a workers’ education seminar. : 


The adult worker may have had little training in rapid read- 
ing, but he needs sound educational material, In response to 
this urgent demand, Labor Education Service publishes and dis- 
-tributes such pamphlets as An Introduction to American Trade 
Unionism, The Worker and Government, The Worker Goes to 
_ Market, and at intervals ‘Scrapbooks’ on methods of teaching 
or the use of specific techniques such as dramatics or the social 
science workshop. It supplies all sorts of bibliographies, sugges- 
__tions of labor plays and lists of novels, plays and poetry dealing _— 
with social questions. 


—— 


These activities are coordinated in the conferences which 
‘Labor Education Service sponsors—conferences which, among 
other things, draw leaders from both C1.O. and AF. of L. 
| unions, in itself a vital contribution to labor education. It is ~ 
by such means as these that workers become responsible citizens 

f a democracy. 


ALL OF YOU HAUNTED 


Turn away from the world’s pain awhile, 

Poets, lovers of peace, 

All of you haunted— 

All of you haunted day and night 

By the scream of bombs, by the cries of the homeless, 
And by terror 

Stark and staring on the faces of little children. 


Turn away a little while, 

Turn back to your sources ; 

For you must live— 

You have a work to do, a faith to keep, 
And if you grieve so, 

If you grieve always, day and night, 
Then you will surely die 

And you will fail them— 

The desolate and the sorrowing, 

And all the frightened children. 


Do you not see? 

The night, as in old years, is bright with the silent 
stars. 

The brilliant days march on. 

And under all, flows always— 

If you will listen, if you will hear, 

If you will tear yourself from torment long enough 
to hear it— 

A current stronger than hatred, 

A current stronger than fear, ° 

A current much stronger than death— 

It is the flow of Being, 

Measured, ceaseless, eternal. 


Listen, listen long, 
Poets, lovers of peace, | 
All of you haunted. 


—EtTTa May VAN TASSEL 


Member, Congregational Church 
Darien, Connecticut “ 
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